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THE LATE CHANGES. 


T is some time since an article has appeared in the LIT., 


~ discussing the growth and various changes in the finan- 
cial department of college. As these are many and 
marked since the last report, it may be well to look at a 
few of the most interesting ones, and infer from these 
some of the signs of the times. We propose to say a few 
words in the present article upon the general working 
fund of the college, and the fund for the increase of the 
Library. The second report of the Alumni committee 
—whose intention, we believe is, to issue annual exhib- 
its “for the benefit of the graduates and friends of the 
college,’—-when compared with the report of the year 
previous, gives several interesting facts. While donations 
to specific objects have been as large, and in many cases 
larger, than in past years, the real pocket money of col- 
lege has received but slight addition. Last year this sum 
footed up $290,000, not counting much unproductive real 
estate; to-day the figures are $305,000, and this gain is 
not proportional to the increase of expenditure. The 
many drains on this department are, perhaps, not under- 
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stood. Apart from many claims of its own wants, it is the 
place of refuge, the u/tima thule for the needs and defi- 
ciencies of all other departments. An endowment in any 
one of these, unless specially provided for, immediately 
constitutes a drain upon the general fund to take charge of 
it. Meanwhile, its own wants go unmet. 

It is desired to increase the number of divisions in the 
different academic classes, an increase necessitating, of 
course, an increase in the number of instructors. This 
would call loudly on the already weakened fund. And 
even before this can be done, ultimately, a larger salary 
must be given to the present tutors. The extension 
of the scientific course from three to four years, is much 
desired ; but from want of instructors, or rather want of 
salary, cannot be put through. When these higher wants 
are satisfied, a host of smaller ones will rise at once into 
consideration. Needless is it to grumble about the few 
sweeps, the capacity of the recitation-rooms, and a thou- 
sand and one petty inconveniences, until these greater 
defects have found their remedy. The reason of the insig- 
nificant growth of this important fund is, the prominence 
given to specific objects. In the report we cannot forbear 
to smile at several “elephants” of this kind. One indi- 
vidual, with an ear for music, opens his pocket-book “for 
musical instruction”; another, with an eye for the future, 
gives “to promote the interest of religion in college”; a 
third ties up with conditions which may not be realized 
before the crack of doom, a vast sum two-thirds as large 
as the whole working capital. By speaking thus dispar- 
agingly of specific objects, we do not mean to imply that 
they are not worthy of donations, but simply that their 
wants are not so pressing, and could stand waiting much 
better. The body of the tree first, if you please, and then 
the branches. Should not this current be turned from 
the specific to the general fund, more or less evil will 
result. Other places seem desirous of increasing the 
number of students; here alone, every year, enough are 
turned away to fill up a half dozen small colleges. Be- 
sides, it is actually discussed in the report ‘ whether it 
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will not be better to limit the number of students by 
increasing the qualifications for admission.’ The principle 
should work the other way. Other interesting facts creep 
out by comparison. In number of academical students 
we rank first, in scholarship endowments we are the fifth 
on the list. In general working capital, Harvard and 
others are ahead; in the current expenses for the past 
year, Yale $103,250, Harvard $99,460; in the number of 
instructors, Yale 44, Harvard 31. 

These facts, besides showing the great want of a large 
capital, and the evils which result from a small one, speak 
volumes in praise of the economy and management of the 
financial heads of college. 

We come now to the wants of the Library. The growth 
in the past year has been slower than in any other year, 
since “an over expenditure of the Library income has 
made it necessary to keep within the narrowest limits, 
and the purchases have scarcely extended beyond the 
continuation of periodicals.” And further down, still 
worse news confronts us, for it there appears that, “the 
same course of retrenchment, unless some unexpected 
relief arrives, must be continued for two or three years.” 
In brief, the gain for the year has been in books, 150 Vols. 
by purchase, and 550 Vols. by donation, together with a 
gift of some thousand pamphlets. This is too slight an 
increase when we remember that all our libraries together 
fall short of several prominent libraries in the country. 
But when viewed from the stand where its working in- 
come is known, it has accomplished wonders. Broadly 
stated, this amounts to $2,000. Out of this, be it remem- 
bered, comes the renewal of periodicals and magazines, 
and the incidental expenses of the Library. Take these 
away, and you leave a mere pittance for the purchase of 
books. A plan, which has worked elsewhere with success, 
might be adopted with benefit here. We refer to the 
class system of endowment. Each class at graduation 
leaves a fund to the Library, the interest of which is to 
be annually expended in the purchase of books, and the 
books thus bought, to be marked with the name of the 
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class. A permanent and ever growing fund is thus ob- 
tained, and a few years bring forth the fruit in such pro- 
portion as no single endowment could produce. Every 
class thus leaves behind a tribute of esteem, from which 
the Library gains some substantial benefit. Howsoever it 
comes, some remedy is loudly called for. To be narrowed 
in this branch, is to deprive college of one of its most vital 
aids in teaching, for apart from plenty of good instructors, 
the next best thing is plenty of good books. Our hbrary 
is now one of the choicest, and there is no reason why it 
should not be, also, one of the largest. 

Aside from these two funds, whose wants we have so 
far discussed, we notice decided marks of improvement 
in other points of the report. The Scientific is assuming 
to itself mammoth proportions, and bids fair to rival, 
before long, its sister department. The Theological, 
through the kindness of its friends has largely grown in 
wealth. New dormitories are daily becoming more of a 
reality. The museum is losing its mythical character. 
Plans for the new chapel will, doubtless, soon exist. Hand- 
some presents of recent donors grace the walls of the Art 
Gallery. These and other straws are pointing to the 
existence and direction of a moving force which, before 
long will make a revolution in the domestic arrangements 
of mother Yale. The signs are good. The watchmen on 
the walls speaketh well of the night, and soon the morrow 
cometh. But in this general breaking of the day, it is 
well to have an eye to the weak points in the bastion. 

Remember the working fund. Forget not the Library 
fund. Think twice before you make up your mind, think 
twice before you take out that bank-book, think twice 
before you sign that check. Do this, and then come over 
and help us, O beneficent Alumnus! 
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MY PIPE AND I. 


A lytell ragge of rethorike, 
A lesse lumpe of logyke, 
A pece or a patche of philosophy. 
—JOHN SKELTON. 


Y pipe is a very ordinary one, but it has a deal of 

comfortableness about it. A cherry stem, which still 
keeps the smell of orchards, and a plain, but plethoric 
bowl: this is my pipe. It has no ornament, save a trifle 
of antique carving about the edge—and this is wholly 
accidental, coming from sundry knockings against the 
stove, in my lazy attempts to empty it. I like it the 
better that it gets adornment from hard knocks. <A 
dry old fellow is my pipe, and yet not utterly without a 
certain juicy humor ;—as my friends are wont to lugubri- 
ously observe, after smoking it. But my pipe and I under- 
stand it all; we take our comfort just the same. 

And yet we have our ups and downs, my pipe and I. 
We try, however, to bear all that comes with philosophic 
patience, if not with philosophic indifference ;—for as my 
pipe often says, rainy days last only twenty-four hours, 
just the same as sunshiny ones, which [ have never yet 
been able to gainsay. 

My pipe is an every-day friend: it enters into all the 
business of my life. It marks the cheerful epochs of each 
day ;—breakfast-time, dinner-time and supper-time pre- 
cede its pleasant companionship; meeting a friend ne- 
cessitates its introduction; a letter from home is more 
relishable from its presence; it helps to “welcome 
peaceful evening in.” 

My pipe makes stormy weather bearable. When rainy 
days come and the leaves are falling, it grows joyful—for 
such weather promises more of my company. Blessings 
on the friend who is thus most faithful in adverse seasons ! 
Given plenty of tobacco and a match or two, and it will 
smoke me all the day long, then. And truly it does soften 
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the fall of the orphaned leaves to see them go fluttering 
earthward through the fragant clouds of tobacco smoke 
which issue from my pipe; while the patter of the rain is 
wondrously softened under its mollifying influences. 
Indeed, I am not sure but this is the chief charm of my 
pipe—that it tones down all the roughnesses of life, and 
while it in no sense weakens my apprehension of their 
existence, yet so removes me in feeling from them that | 
am able to view them rather as a spectator than as a 
sufferer. My brother, then 


“Nec te poeniteat calamo trivisse labellum.” 


The groundlings may declaim; but you, sitting in the 
“calm lights of a mild philosophy,” can well afford them 
this privilege. 

Even the Lord’s day is not unblessed by my pipe. And 
surely a college Sunday needs something to relieve it. 
Not to mention the dismalness of prospective or realized 
chapel services, and other incidental matters of a like 
nature, with which we are “ disciplined,” it is enough that 
we have no home here at college, such as most of us have 
previously enjoyed. But my pipe rises to the full meas- 
ure of the situation. It strengthens for chapel; it re- 
freshes afterward ; it steadies for the excitements of a mis- 
sion sunday school or a united service; it quiets in the 
hours of meditation which follow. But on a Sunday 
night my pipe fits me for fellowship. Ina cosy circle of 
genial hearts, my pipe reigns over me with undoubted 
supremacy. For me it softens the jest; for me it liberal- 
izes philosophy ; for me it increases charity. Envel- 
oping us in its all-embracing folds of smoke, it makes us 
brothers indeed. Later, when that sober and half-melan- 
choly mood follows which always fills up a part of the 
sitting of any group of college friends, my pipe fits itself 
to the humor of the time. Not a wink escapes it—not 
a wrinkle of laughter disturbs its calm serenity. As 
the talk runs on about the now and the to-come, about 
goodness and badness, about destiny and God, it tells me 
to be patient in the present, to wait and hope for the fu- 
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ture; it softens for me the coldness and abstractness of 
virtue and teaches me to be pitiful to the sinner—whis- 
pering that although sinning he may have been sinned 
against, and adding that He who is all-merciful, as well as 
all-just, may be kinder to him than I think; it bids me 
have faith, for 


“God’s in his heaaven— 
All’s right with the world !” 


And afterward, when at last the kind faces and loyal 
hearts have gone, and my pipe and [I are left alone, it 
grows still more communicative. With a comical denial 
of egotism visible in its honest old face, it asks me to 
notice how 7¢ is always faithful, patient and ready in my 
service ; how 7¢ is as much my friend when comfortable 
in my old boots as when I have torment-causing new ones 
on, ending its questioning by asserting that if 2, only a pipe 
(and there is a pathos in its tone when it says this, which 
means, to me,—if I oz/y were a man or a woman, / would 
show you what a Auman friend ought to be), can be so con- 
stant and true, how much more true and constant must a 
sentient entity be ;—and thus it leads me to have faith in 
my kind—thus it persuades me that goodness and faith- 
fulness are active principles in some human hearts. My 
pipe, with a rare generosity, does not assume to itself all 
the excellency there is in the world. 

But my pipe, unwittingly, has led me into trouble. At 
home, especially, is this true. My father, worthy man, 
smokes—as what worthy man does not? “ Qui vit sans 
tabac n'est pas digne vivre.” But that his boy should be a 
devotee of the pipe—ah me, that is putting the boot on 
the other foot! So I get my regular lectures—though I 
have noticed that my father is able to put a peculiar unc- 
tion and force into his speech if he be but smoking at the 
time: to explain which many ingenious theories might be 
framed. 

And this, with other things, have I suffered on thy ac- 
count, my pipe! But thou art too kind—too faithful—to 
be relinquished for such petty vexations. Thou, if no 
other, art always suited to my mood. And I have need 
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of sucha friend: for life is changeable and I am human— 
so sometimes I am pleasant, and why nobody knows; and 
often am sour and cross with as little reason. A good 
dinner, a pleasant word, a happy thought, are dominant 
over the best of us. And my pipe knows this. Well- 
filled and well-lighted, its big mouth sends forth the sinu- 
ous smoke in complete accord with my humor: thin and 
spiteful puffs when excited or disturbed—long luxurious 
whifts, surrounding me with a thick cloud of hazy blue, 
when lazily contented. In this way my pipe tempers my 
disposition: alleviating and diminishing my perplexities 
and sorrows—moderating and etherializing my pleasures 
and joys. 

My pipe is singularly gracious and helpful to me, how- 
ever, when I am melancholy or meditative. 


“Ven clouds are plack above, 
Und much is plack below, 
Tish den dat I do love 
A cloud of schmoke to plow.” 


I remember returning to my room one Sunday night— 
not so long ago but what I remember it—heartily sick of 
living. The friends I had seemed of no worth to me, be- 
cause the one I believed in wasamyth. The night was 
cheerless, and old South College looked grim and forbid- 
ding. Entering my room, my pipe, in a good-natured 
attempt to cheer me up, tipped me a wink of welcome, 
although I could see beneath this assumption of good 
feeling a look which said plainly—* Well, old fellow, here 
is a pretty fix!” I scowled at it, asmy manner is with my 
best friends. My pipe sobered down at that ;—even its 
cheerfulness gives way before one of my north-east moods. 
I sat down then for a visit with the blue devils. They 
were not behindhand in coming, either. All about me 
and over me they perched. One wonderfully ugly imp 
planted himself directly upon my knee. How fraternal 
he was! I understood then how honest Sancho Panza 
came to say “gadenookers!” In utter desperation | 
finally shoved the little heathen into the stove, and rejoiced 
in my soul to see the blue spurt of flame which signalized 
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his return to “night’s Plutonian shore.”” Wretchedly I 
turned about for comfort. And there was my pipe! You 
who smoke, know what it did for me. 

He who remembers and reflects needs to smoke. A 
dapper genius lurks about the ragged edge of my pipe, 
with wand in hand, always ready to show me pictures of 
the past. As I gaze at the quaint magician, but dimly 
seen through the revolving blue, I lose myself in memories 
and reveries. Childhood days and early friends appear 
before me. The song of the robin, first heard upon a June 
morning long time since, haunts me with its original influ- 
ence ; again the sunshine shimmers down through the trees 
upon the head of my little girl sweetheart, as it did when 
we teetered under the apple-blossoms summers ago; the 
story-books are once more full of marvels for me, and I 
wonder whether Robinson Crusoe and Masterman Ready 
are yet the heroes I sometime imagined them to be ; just 
as my pipe goes out I see myself, pure and guileless, kneel- 
ing’at my mother’s knee and stammering out a drowsy— 


“ Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


But I can never tell all about my pipe and I. Here 
it is before me now, good and kind and faithful as ever. 
I think I’ll smoke! W. R. S. 


A TOAST. 


Landlord, fill up once more each cup. 
One toast while day is dawning! 
We drink to Death, whose icy breath 

May chill us ere the morning. 


We pledge not Life ; ’tis ever rife 
With toil, and pain, and sorrow, 
And though to-day be ne’er so gay, 
There may be grief to-morrow. 


For storms arise in fairest skies, 
And clouds the heavens curtain, 
There is no joy without alloy, 
And naught but Death is certain. 


Then drink to him that monarch grim, 
King death, who o’er us reigneth ; 

Thy life and mine, like this bright wine, 
E’en now perchance he draineth. 
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A LEGEND OF THE LAKES. 


FIERCE and sullen frowned the heavens, every breeze 
with trouble fraught. 

Rose the sun unseen by mortals, heedless of the woe it 
brought. 

Fitly dawned this threat’ning morning on the red men of 
the main, 

For their souls are big with sorrow and their hearts are 
sick with pain. 

Vengeance only, lights the faces of the swarthy, silent 
braves, 

As they look with direful calmness on a pair of new-made 
graves. 

Proudly stood the self-appointed venger of his brother's 
blood, 

Waiting for his people’s death-wail that should send him 
o’er the flood. 

Drooping, clung a maiden to him—fairest blossom of the 
shore, 

Moaning, lest into her wigwam he should enter never- 
more. 

“Soon another brave will woo thee; soon a comfort will 
be found, 

“While I wend my gladsome journey to the happy hunt- 
ing ground. 

“Hark you! the Great Spirit calling, bids me come and 
meet him there, 

“Where the woods are bright with summer, peopled with 
the bounding deer.” 

Fiercely drew she back, indignant at the words her lover 
said, 

While her swarthy cheek was burning with a dull and 
angry red. 

“Think you then, that when the gold sun underneath the 
waves has fled, 

“That there comes another sun-ray ’till the night he left 
is dead ? 

“Think you that the night is solaced by the silver suns 
that shine? 

“‘Deem’st thou me a two-tongued pale-face, that another 
can be mine? 


“No! [ll stand on yonder sea-wall, and I’ll cheer thee on 
thy path; 

“Pray the spirit of the red man that he’ll kindle hot thy 
wrath; 
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“That thine arm may guide thee bravely to that thrice- 
accursed land; 

“That a deep and deadly hatred may impel thy ’venging 
hand. 

“But Ill wait thy coming, patient, and if evil shall be- 
tide, ; 

“You and | will go together to the dreamland, side by 
side.” 

Parted then, these souls, flint-girded. Silently they wend 
their way, 

She, to watch from rocky summit, he, to battle with the 
bay. 

Lightly tossed his bark, wrath-laden; supplely bent his 
sinewy form ; 

Bravely plead the Indian maiden with the Spirit of the 
storm. 


* * % % * % * 


Sudden smiled the sky about her, o’er the deed of ven- 
geance done 
Blithly smiling, from the cloud-land, robed in glory, came 


the sun. 

Then a fear prophetic seized her, for Ae came not with the 
sun ; 

Then his bark came floating, empty, and she knew his 
race was run. 

Grand she stood, upon the turret of this island battle- 
ment ; 

Slowly raised her love-lit, soft eyes to the glowing 
firmament ; 

Prayed—“ Oh great and happy Spirit, bid him wait till 
I may come; 

“Let us tread the path together, to our star-lit spirit 
home.” 


Sprung, like wounded deer from headland, far into the 
boiling deep, 

And their victim soothes the waters, so that suddenly 
they sleep. 

Still, they say, the rock is jutting from the bosom of the 
lake ; 

That the quiet of its waters, neither wind nor storm can 
break. 

And the red man, roaming by there, tells to each brave of 
his band, 

That there lies the secret entrance to their chieftain’s 
spirit-land. 
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AN UNDERGRADUATE ADVENTURE. 


UR last vacation was drawiug rapidly to a close, and 
I was thinking seriously of turning my face eastward, 
when a letter came from father’s old friend, General 
Easton, inviting me to visit him at his home, near Louis. 
ville, Ky. I gave the matter five minutes’ considera. 
tion, decided to go, telegraphed the General to that effect, 
and, an hour later, was steaming down the Ohio on the 
“Strader.” Atthe Louisville wharf, a smiling descendent 
of Cain met me with the inquiry “ Is dis Master Willard?” 
and on my replying in the affirmative, he appropriated my 
baggage and led the way to an elegant four-seated dog- 
cart, before which stood a pair of splendid bays, champing 
their bits, eager to be off. In a moment we were in our 
places and at the word, the team broke into the long 
swinging stride peculiar to the blooded Kentucky horse, 
sending us bowling along at a full twelve miles an hour 
over the smooth shell road. An hour’s ride brought 
us through the long avenue to the towering mansion 
house, on the portico of which I recognized the portly 
figure of the white haired old veteran, and at his sidea 
little form in white, which seemed almost of Lilliputian 
proportions, when compared with the great size of the 
general himself. There was no mistaking her; it could 
be no one else than Daisy Easton, the reigning belle of 
her native city and, as her father called her, the last prop 
and mainstay of his life. 

My welcome could not have been more cordial. South- 
ern and Western people, somehow, have a way of greeting 
their friends, a warmth of expression, seldom found in the 
Eastern states. We Yankees are wont to encase ourselves 
in a thin coating of ice which is occasionally allowed to 
thaw off, but is soon put on again. Well, I didn’t dis- 
cover any ice or any need of thawing, in the general’s 
house. They mdde me thoroughly at home at once, and 
before half an hour passed I found myself looking up to 
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the general as to some good old fatherly uncle, and Daisy, 
well, if she hadn’t, by that time, settled down into the 
place of a sister, I’m quite sure she wasn’t further off than 
first cousin. 

| should like to try my hand at word painting and give 
you a picture of Daisy Easton, but time or rather the want 
of it, will only allow me to place a few of the ingredients 
at your disposal and let you work up the picture for your- 
self. She was a brunette, with brown eyes of the deepest 
shade, a nose, not quite regular enough to be Grecian, a 
small mouth, but with a resolute, determined look about 
it, and a chin which thoroughly endorsed the mouth and 
gave an idea of character to the whole face. As I have 
said before, her figure was of the petite mould, but there 
was a grace about her every movement which was the 
poetry of motion itself. She was bright, intelligent, well 
posted on all the topics of the day, a whole souled little 
rebel, her father’s champion in all arguments and able to 
hold her own and make her points with great clearness. 
Snch is a brief outline of the young lady who was to play 
an important role in the little incident 1 am about to 
relate. 

The General’s house was situated within a few miles of 
that greatest of natural wonders, Mammoth Cave, and as 
I was very anxious to visit the place, Daisy proposed that 
we should start next morning on an exploring tour and 
give the whole day to it. The general excused himself 
on the ground of a pressing business engagement in the 
city, but said he would put us under the care of one of his 
servants, George, who had been for years one of the guides 
at the ‘Cave,’ and in whose hands he believed we would 
be perfectly safe. As there was no Mrs. Easton to chap- 
erone the party, we were obliged to accept the situation, 
and to start out bright and early next morning, an inter- 
esting duo. Daisy said that she wasn’t in the least bit 
alarmed, and you may well believe that I had no objec- 
tions to offer to the arrangement. 

It was about eight o’clock when we drove up to the 
cave and found George there waiting for us with every- 
thing ready, and so without delay we plunged from the 
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' bright sunshine and warmth without into the gloom and 
dampness within. One who has never been there, can 
hardly realize how terribly black is the pitchy night which 
reigns in Mammoth Cave. The darkness seemed almost 
to take form and substance, through which we had to 
force our way. The light from the guide’s torch pene. 
trated only a few yards into the bleak night ahead, and then 
came rolling back, as it were, vanquished by a stronger 
power that its own. 

We spent several hours walking through the great halls, 
coming upon new wonders at almost every step. My 
companion’s vivacity and knowledge of every thing around 
us, made the journey such a pleasant one that we lost our 
reckoning of time, and were greatly surprised when 
George informed us that it was about noon and we had 
better be thinking of returning. He told us, however, 
that he had, a short time before, discovered a new apart- 
ment and that he would like to show it to us, promising 
that its glories would more than repay the labor of getting 
to it. Daisy, who by this time had worked herself up into 
a high state of enthusiasm, said “‘ Of course we would go.” 
As for myself, I \ as not so favorably disposed to the 
proposition. Somehow a suspicion had crept into my 
mind that George was not all he had been represented to 
be. Just before we entered the cave I caught him looking 
towards Miss Easton with what I thought a most malig- 
nant expression; but the General had spoken of the man 
so highly, that I tried, afterward, to make myself believe 
that it was all imagination on my part; still, my suspicions 
grew stronger rather than weaker, as we went along. He 
maintained from the start a sullen, moody silence, only 
vouchsafing a word of information now and then, when we 
pressed a question upon him, and went through his duty of 
lighting additional torches, at certain interesting places, in 
a careless, indifferent sort of way. When, therefore, he, on 
a sudden, changed his tactics and of his own accord offered 
to lead us to the newly discovered chamber, my idea that 
the fellow had some deep laid plot on foot, took almost the 
form of a conviction; but my hands were bound. Miss 
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Easton had expressed a desire to make the exploration, 
and even if an opportunity had been given to me to explain 
the nature of my suspicions, she would probably have 
laughed at them. So there was nothing left for me but 
to feign an interest I did not feel, and to start out with 
alacrity. 1 did, indeed, try to dissuade her from going 
further, pleading the length of the journey and the late- 
ness of the hour. But “No. I wasn’t to consider her in 
the matter at all; we had come out for the whole day, and 
an hour or so more or less, would make no very great 
difference.”” So the result was, that we started off in the 
new path, following closely in the footsteps of the guide. 

I think we must have proceeded for nearly half an hour 
when George, turning round, informed us that we were 
then passing through the ante-chamber of the newly dis- 
covered hall and in a few moments would be in the center 
of the great chamber itself; and so it seemed, for the 
jeweled walls of the entrance gradually widened out and 
soon disappeared in the darkness. Our guide bade us 
remain standing where we were, while he should climb up 
the rough, uneven sides and light all the remaining torches 
just over us, in the center of the dome, which, he said, he 
could reach by a path known only to himself. We waited 
perhaps fifteen minutes, watching his torch as it mounted 
up and up and finally stopped directly overhead. <A few 
moments more and the light from a score of blazing pine 
knots broke down through the darkness, filling the whole 
apartment with a halo of brightness. I shall never forget 
that scene. We stood in perfect silence under the great 
dome in this tomb of nature, its myriads of stalactites spark- 
ling like diamonds onall sides of us. Every surface, a mir- 
ror which sent the lights dancing like fairy sprites from one 
tothe other. The great lights from above poured down 
in a flood over everything, painting the walls with a 
thousand hues, while in a niche 100 feet above, we could 
see the form of the negro crouching down. 

The scene lasted but amoment. Suddenly every torch 
was extinguished and then, with a cry of exultation, the 
charred sticks were hurled down and fell at our feet. My 
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previous suspicions helped me to realize the situation at 
once. The wretch had trapped us in this out of the way 
place and was now going to abandon us. \ put my hand in 
my pocket. Nota match was to be found init. Nothing 
by which we might find our way back to the entrance, 
In my despair I turned to my companion. She was fully 
aware of the desperate strait we were in. She knew, as 
well as I did, that we had been entrapped into this cham- 
ber known only to our betrayer, but she did not utter a 
cry of fear. Still I could feel the convulsive twitchings 
of her hand upon my arm and knew that her terror must 
be great. Then a thought occurred to me, surely the 
negro would not remain here long, could I not possibly 
intercept him on his way out? I determined on a plan 
of action at once, and whispered it to Daisy ; then we both 
stood perfectly still and listened. Soon I heard a small 
fragment of rock rolling down the side of the apartment. 
The villain was moving towards the entrance. We crept 
forward in the direction of the sound. The falling of 
another fragment betrayed his position again. This gave 
me an idea of the direction in which he was moving. It 
was not long before I heard his heavy breathing, appar- 
ently not more than a few feet above me. I now felt that 
the moment for action had come, that the wretch was 
about to leap down to the solid flooi on which we stood. 
I had hardly time to whisper to Daisy to draw backa 
little, before the leap was made, and he came down with a 
heavy thump, not five feet from me. Judging the distance 
by the sound I sprang on him, throwing my whole soul 
and body into the bound. I struck him fairly and before 
he knew what to make of the assault, had him down on 
his back with both my hands firmly clutched around his 
neck; but my victory was only a short lived one. I was 
but a child in the hands of a giant. He managed to raise 
himself partially and to break my grasp on his throat; 
then throwing me off his body he sprung on me himself 
and clutched me as I before had clutched him. I felt that 
my last moment had come. The iron fingers at my throat 
closed tighter and tighter. I gasped for breath. Every- 
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thing seemed swimming around, and there was a humming 
in my ears, when, suddenly, I heard a dull thump ; the fin- 
gers relaxed their hold, and the negro fell over by my 
side. I sprang to my feet ina moment, curious to know 
how the tide of battle had been so completely changed. 
The mystery was soon cleared up. Daisy was the heroine 
of the occasion. She had not once lost her presence of 
mind during the struggle. The negro had given utterance 
to a triumphant shout when he had overpowered me. 
Daisy had interpreted this aright, and looking round for 
some weapon she luckily seized upon a large piece of 
ragged quartz and, coming to my rescue she brought it 
down with full force on the head of the unsuspecting 
guide. Fortunately he received the blow on the most 
invulnerable part of his body, for what would have 
killed a white man only stunned him. In a few minutes 
he showed signs of returning consciousness and then, by 
way of precaution, we bound his hands firmly together 
with our handkerchiefs. 

We labored two hours with him trying to induce the 
wretch to lead us back to the main entrance, and it was 
only by our promising to let him escape and to take no 
action against him, that he finally consented to point out 
the way. We made the compromise, and after a walk of 
an hour and a half were again at the entrance of the cave. 
Just before reaching it we untied the guide’s hands and 
let him go, and I can assure you he lost no time in disap- 
pearing from that part of the country. 

By subsequent inquiry it was discovered that this negro 
had borne a deep seated grudge against the General for 
several years, but had never before found an opportunity 
of venting his malice. Had he succeeded in his first 
attempt, it is quite probable that the wonderful beauties 
of the new chamber might never have been discovered. 
I expect to be in that vicinity again next summer and 
hope to give the cave a much more thorough explora- 
tion. At that time, however, we will probably visit it 
in greater force and under more favorable auspices. 


fe) 
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ARE WE DISAPPOINTED? 


LF! us stop, before the curtain rolls up on the last act, 
and think over our parts. A Nos Testamur from the 
faculty will soon be ours. We will bind our LITs., paste 
in our Memorabilia, make up our class album, and soon 
be off. Let us see what mental goods our sheepskin is 
surety for, survey what other property, apart from class 
books and LiItTs., we shall take off with us. Questions 
throng upon us. Is the inventory as big as we framed it, 
four years back? Have the wanderings through academic 
shades bedecked our brows with the laurel of our early 
visions? Have the draughts from Pierian springs been as 
deep to our thirsting as we imagined? Sidelong with 
these dreams let us place the reality. Our dreams were 
rose-colored, perhaps, and indefinite. The reality is stern 
and confronting. The college curriculum, by some mys- 
terious alchemy which our dreams pre-supposed, has not 
developed us unto the statue of perfect lawyerhood or 
doctorhood, as the wish may have been. We think, per- 
haps, there has been a want of system. The studies in 
many cases have been tedious, and even useless ; lectures 
too often have been little practical and barely slept 
through; living languages have been mastered only in 
their elements; science has unlocked but a few facts and 
principles from her vast store-house of treasures; law has 
been viewed only from a distance and, as it were, through 
a glass darkly ; while metaphysics finds us feebly knocking 
at the threshold. Nowhere in the vast and varied sea of 
knowledge has the mental plummet struck bottom. 

Sent into the world we are undecided and helpless. 
We know not which way toturn. We hesitate where to 
lay our hands on the plow. There is a feeling of strange- 
ness. The result is so different from the anticipation. 
’Tis time to bespeak our bearings then, and see does dis- 
appointment mingle in the feeling. Objections against 
colleges come from two sources. Men there are, who 
speak unadvisedly, never having been there; others hive 
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enjoyed college training, but measure its value by weight 
in dollars and cents. The latter are the practicalists of our 
day. Their song is burdened with clamors for new men, 
new authors, new ideas, new thoughts. Latin and Greek 
are not practical. When you master them, you are only 
book-learned and no smarter, say they, in turning a penny 
than before. Science wont cook your broth, metaphysics 
wont make your mare go. Something tangible, percepti- 
ble, something “smart” is what we want. To get some- 
thing whereby to eat, drink, live and sleep, should be the 
end of a practical education. Neighboring on their views, 
but surpassing their folly, is the self-made man. He is 
not essentially modest and, perhaps, not conceited. He 
is not at home with his subject, but talks largely. “ Away 
with musty veal houses” is a pet saying; likewise he 
swings his arms, and bids them “to clean out the dead 
mummies of antiquity.” 

They would have us hurrah for the American eagle at 
large, and “us self-made men” in particular. They 


abound in metaphors and talk logically, as in the following 


—Of all horned cattle, deliver me from a college grad- 
uate,” recently said the self-made and self-satisfied H. G. 
Also vide his Political Economy assim :— 


“The year ’56 was a year of wonderful immigration. 
“ At that time protective laws were stringent. Give us 
“protection, by all means.” 


Oh, miracle of thine own handiwork! Oh, inestimable 
Mr.H.G.! The year ’56 was truly one of “ wonderful 
immigration.” Thousands were employed, the World 
tells us, on the Erie R. R., and thousands more on the 
new telegraph lines. These stupendous works were soon 
over. Immigration fell off by thousands, but protection 
had not abated one iota of its stringency. ‘“ Away with 
dusty tomes and dustier Greek roots,” cries little Tommie 
Parton, and writes :— 


“A party of students came in smoking. The same 
“party were profuse in slang and curses. Oh, the de- 
“grading effect of tobacco !” 
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But it is tedious to tarry longer with these small brains, 
The times echo with their blusterings for reform. Maga- 
zines come steaming from the press, packed with their 
prophetic utterings. Papers are the mouth-piece of 
their periodical abuse. Books are loaded with their 
inane gab. You meet him at home in vacations. You 
come across him in society. He affects a scorn of things 
ancient. His soul rises not above the almighty dollar, 
and he keeps Bobbie at home, for he would have his son 
practical. Taking Bobbie as an example, let us institute 
a comparison. He is shrewd, quick witted, and above 
all, practical. He can thread the ins and outs of business. 
He is a skillful accountant and has a familiarity with the 
latest price of bread stuffs. Commercial parlance glides 
glibly from his tongue, and business letters as glibly from 
his pen. Sums in interest are child’s play to him, and in- 
surance problems he works out with facility. He is“ smart 
at figures,” and can balance Dr. with its neighbor Cr. 
He knows cotton prices which rule in Liverpool and can 
distinguish middling from low ordinary. He gets his two 
thousand a year and can tell you of many a fight between 
Bulls and Bears. All these are zs gifts. We know our- 
selves to be inferior, and we have been to college. This 
is his sphere and he is ahead of us in it, but we do not 
envy him nor feel badly. We are conscious of being 
in a higher atmosphere. We are content to be ignorant 
of things below, if we can look down upon them. There 
is a nameless something, no matter whether the class 
orator calls it culture, the faculty, discipline, or ourselves, 
polish, training, experience,—no matter whether it is im- 
perceptible, untangible, so we feel it in us—which shows 
us to be of better stuff. Between us there is vast gulf 
which he cannot pass. Many things we know, which to 
him are unheard of. Reading, to our eyes, gives beauties 
which are unseen by him. Words which are linked to an 
origin of centuries back, are bubbling full of thought for 
us—to him unheeded. To him zeal strikes no chord of 
wonder, to us it recalls the familiar face of $éw, to boil, and 
we smile that zeal should come from boiling. Roots, ter- 
minations, verb-formations greet us as similar in a dozen 
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languages. To us some sentences come stiff with latin- 
isms, “like raw, undrill’d recruits forced into line,’” while 
others flow liquid with grzcisms, “in linked sweetness 
long drawn out.” Poetry, music, art and religion to us 
sparkle with a radiance which his eyes cannot pierce. So 
science is our handmaid; with it we can reach to the sun 
and give its constitution, cross to the moon and tell why 
not inhabited, dive through the unfathomable heaven, and 
predict meteors from its bosom. Facts we can give, at 
which he can only gape in wonder. We can point him 
out a vegetable formation in rock, which itself isa proof 
of much. How it cannot exist without light. How in the 
creation, as the earth existed first and the light later, there 
must have been a diffuse light to support this vegetable 
formation. The spectrum we can show him and the won- 
ders it has wrought. How by its colors iron is hardened 
into steel, new minerals have been discovered, and the 
fixed stars become as familiar as our own planet. 

We could glean facts from chemistry which would 
startle, and we can charm him with beauties of our lang- 
uage sprung from the very “ dusty tomes and Greek roots ”’ 
which he professes to despise. We could open unto his 
view the vast vista of geological facts, and start questions 
in metaphysics which to him would bear impress of the 
mysterious. 

Such are our gifts. They may be but floating facts 
gathered along the whole voyage of our college course. 
We do not value them for themselves, nay, not if they 
were tripled Ata higher price than this they stand to 
us. They serve a nobler purpose. They are the signs 
signifying of that same polish and culture which makes 
us different from home-made men. They are the finger- 
marks of our Alma Mater, and show what she has done 
for us. It is these signs of things signified, we value 
higher than tangible gains. They speak of an inner 
growth. By them we judge we are not as we were; by 
them we know our thoughts are deeper, our aims better, 
our aspirations higher. We feel prepared to do, what- 
ever we attempt, understandingly. We view life from a 
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higher lookout than before, and our vision reaches a 
greater expanse. Nor do we ascribe this result to the 
bare influence of the curriculum. Much has been gained 
in the daily bearings and forbearings of social life. Much 
has come from the hardy fights of societies, the contests 
of politics, of the ball ground and races. Libraries, class 
meetings, rushes, honors and rivalries have each contrib- 
uted something to the grand result. Hours in the read- 
ing room, spare moments in the gymnasium, the flunks 
and fizzles of recitation room, exhibitions, and all our 
social customs have added brick on brick, till now, as we 
stand on the threshold, we see the monument most com- 
pleted. We feel the spirit strengthened, the polish given, 
the experience gained which shall carry us out and through 
the work of life. Skeptics may question our passports, 
self-made men jeer us for nothing tangible, but high above 
all rises the consciousness of a passport within, far better 
than any Nos Testamur of our faculty. If we have not 
reached to the ideal of our dreams, perhaps they expected 
too much, and withal, the feeling of mental, moral, inner 
growth leaves no cause for complaint. 

Sent forth thus equipped, with the fruits of experience 
in our hands, with culture to choose, polish to refine, and 
discipline to persist, can we be disappointed ? 


HOME. 


HERE is nothing remarkably euphonious about the 

word itself, but echoing from the chords of memory 
or sounding on the harp of imagination, there is a music 
in it which only heavenly choirs can rival. The song of 
sirens is a discord compared with it, and the muses are 
still when its melody begins to vibrate from the heart 
strings. He is but a stoic who is not moved by its simple 
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utterance. For all men have either had a home or dreamed 
of one. There is not a vagabond on the face of the earth, 
who has not pictured to himself a cosy retreat in which 
his nomadic life is to end. Not a traveler glides over the 
Rhine, or scales Mont Blanc, who does not meditate, at 
times, of a bright, cheery home as the terminus of his 
uneasy wanderings. Not a sailor clings to the slippery 
yards who does not see glimmering through the tempest 
the beacon light of home. Not a hard-working man any- 
where who is not fighting with adversity to win or keep 
the simple reward—home. When all other ambitions 
prove themselves delusions, one and all we yearn fora 
home in which to live and die, and then for a home beyond 
the grave. What else is man’s ideal of Heaven, buta 
home? Where all is peace. ‘“ Where the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest.” Why do men 
deny themselves the alluring sweets of sensuous pleasures ; 
why are they deaf to the temptings of self-gratification ; 
why do they deliberately choose poverty, with usefulness, 
before wealth, with selfishness, except that a home awaits 
them as a recompense for all their worldly trials? Strive 
as we may for wealth or honor, they cloy upon us if, after 
all, we find ourselves homeless. Weaned from a love of 
home, we are lower than the brutes. Without a longing 
after home, we are, in reality, aimless and discontented. 

The secret of our proverbial Yankee restlessness is, the 
want of an unyielding attachment for home; that culti- 
vated domesticity which has been such a staunch bulwark 
to our mother country. That sturdy, oaken old nation, 
which has outweathered the tempests of centuries, is as 
dependent for its stability upon the domesticity of its 
people, as was Samson upon the abundance of his hair. 
Nothing else enables her to sit with confident serenity 
amid her wavering neighbors, but the Englishman’s love 
ofhome. No people in the world are so proud of their 
homes as they. No people take such solid comfort in 
their homes as they.. No people cling so tenaciously to 
their homes as they. The great motive of their trade and 
empire is to guard the independence of their homes. 
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Haughty and selfish to the world, here only the English- 
man thaws out and reveals the warmth of his heart. Here 
only, he yields to the refining influence of one of the finest 
races of women in the world. 

If the love of home can banish the boorishness, and root 
out the selfishness of an Englishman, what would it do 
for us who are much more impressible, and of a finer 
organization? But we are educated to regard the world 
as home, and to be as contented on the slopes of the Andes 
as in the valley of the Connecticut. The glorious Amer- 
ican idea of independence! drives us away from our birth- 
places, and inspires us to refuse a share in the same air 
which our fathers breathed. The mere fact that a boy 
was born in New England, is regarded as proof positive 
that God created him to represent a Pacific state in Con- 
gress. Ifa boy first opens his eyes in the Mississippi 
valley, he can only be developed by an eastern education, 
while a babe of the sunny south is the little pet of all the 
fates, and must be ministered unto by all the intelligence 
of the world. 

Very well. Hence springs our wonderful versatility. 
This we must credit for our liberal intelligence. This 
source we must thank for our broad views of men and 
manners. We are not conservative. We do not cramp 
ourselves with dogmas. We are ready to consider the 
views of all men, and borrowing a piece here and a slice 
there, ‘to patch up for ourselves a new set of opinions. 
Right again. Progress is cheering. Yet we must keep 
a foothold somewhere. It won’t do to soar among the 
clouds in search of ideas, without maintaining some con- 
nection with the earth. It would be a grand sight to see 
a mountain grow, but if it grew so fast as to develope 
into a volcano and swelled until it was suddenly and 
forcibly separated into its original molecules, it would be 
neither pleasant for the mountain nor for the lookers on. 
So with the ever-spreading, all-intelligent empire which 
is our ideal, we may be too fast. We must perfect the 
layers as we build, and we must have a foundation. What 
can be a surer foundation than that of a deep-seated affec- 
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tion for our homes? He who is loyal to his home will be 
loyal to his government, for without his government, his 
home might be valueless. He only will fight honestly for 
a government, who is at the same time fighting for a home. 

Loyalty is the general effect of a love forhome. The 
special effects are invariably good. No one can be wholly 
selfish who has tender memories of home. It mellows 
and humanizes the man of the world. It keeps him from 
becoming cynical and misanthropic. It gives him sym- 
pathy for misfortune. It teaches him plilanthropy. 

It cheers the weary man. How many a yawning chasm 
of discouragement has been spanned by the pluck spring- 
ing out of a reverie of the old home, with its bustle and 
its happiness. 

It inspires the struggling man. Whlie, if fighting for 
himself alone, he would sometimes strike his colors, and 
surrender to adversity, the love of home lends strength 
to his arm, and energy to his brain. 

It refines the rough, brutal man. The Beast was the 


slave of Beauty. The lions of the world are often lambs 
at home. 


These, and many other special effects combine in the 
general effect of giving men a purpose in life. Homeless 
men are apt to be purposeless. 

If there are any bad effects resulting from a genuine 
love of home, they are not apparent. 

If I have been stating facts, the hardening process of a 
permanent estrangement from home should be avoided. 
We, who have at present but transient homes, should look 
these facts in the face. The whole tendency of our life 
here is, to teach us to do without home. We learn to 
adapt ourselves to circumstances, rather than to make cir- 
cumstances bend to us. We sleep under one roof for one 
term, under another for the second, and possibly move 
again for the third. We find companionship and comfort 
from other sources than the home circle. A man who 
has completed his collegiate and professional education, 
is as perfectly trained for a life of celibacy, as he is for a 
life of literary labor. The study of antiquity inspires us 
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with a desire to wander over the earth in contemplation 
of the men and customs of the present. Our rudimentary 
knowledge of the world impels us to complete our store. 
It is a significant fact that the youthful element in our 
college faculties is largely constituted of bachelors. Ex- 
ample is powerful. If they can be happy and successful 
without homes, why can not we, who are taught to imi- 
tate them in other things, follow in their footsteps along 
this path as well? To be sure, a powerful reason for this 
is, that their education has eaten up the funds which 
would otherwise be available for home consumption, but 
this is only another result of our peculiar life. 

On the whole, no class of young men has so much to 
contend against in maintaining a loyal love of home, and 
a vigorous ambition to possess one. I have referred to 
the benefits accruing to nations and individuals from 
domesticity. For this reason I believe that students (who 
will, in all probability, constitute the influential element 
in their respective nations,) should be trained to look for- 
ward to a life of domestic happiness as well as to a life of 
scholarly or political influence. Without this, he is de- 
prived of one of the most effective ways of doing good, 
which is by sending out into the world well-trained chil- 
dren. Lacking this source of happiness, this cheering 
stimulus, he is deprived of an influence which, as much as 
any other, will encourage and strengthen him in his own 
life work. 


LOVE AND CARS. 


a4 EADS out in North Middle!” It was Blake’s voice, 

and when Blake called you might be sure some- 
thing wasin the wind. There was a scraping of chairs, a 
clatter of boots and a simultaneous throwing up of sashes. 
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There was an irresistible charm in Blake’s cheery shout, 
and Jack Armstrong, catching a cane from the corner, 
limped as fast as his lame foot would allow to the window. 

“Some sell, most likely,” he growled, “that confounded 
Blake’s always kicking up a row over nothing. What's 
the excitement, Wright ?”’ 

“Now, that’s a pretty speech for a fellow who hates 
hypocrisy as you do. Oh what innocence!” 

A boot, intended for Wright’s head, came whirling 
down from Jack’s window, and missing its destination fell 
to the ground. The head disappeared for a moment and 
then was cautiously protruded. 

“Hold up there, Jack! who is it, anyway ?”’ 

“Who's who?” 

“ Now come, are you fooling, or don’t you really know?” 

“I’ve a good mind to give you my other boot, I haven't 
the slightest idea what you’re talking about.” 

“Well, you needn’t get excited; who’s that girl with 
you chum ?”’ 

“Girl with my chum? What? I haven’t seen any, 
where are they?” 

“Why, over there at the Library.” (Increased sensa- 
tion among the heads.) 

“So there is; I don’t know, never saw her before, I 
only hope he won't bring her over here!” and Jack’s win- 
dow came down with a bang that fairly frightened him. 

A girl with Tom! He couldn’t understand it. Tom 
didn’t know any New Haveners. Oh yes, come to think 
of it, he did hear Tom say he was going to the train to 
meet his sister. So that was Fanny Lane, wasit? She 
was on every other page of Tom’s album, and as intensely 
as Jack hated girls, he had always had a desire to see this 
model of her sex. He never noticed them on the street, 
but he couldn’t help looking at Tom’s sister, just because 
she was Tom’s sister, that was all. 

She was sitting on the Library steps, very much inter- 
ested in the ivies which Tom was pointing out, and quite 
unconscious that she was an object of interest to all North 
Middle, but wondering all the while why he was so’red 
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in the face. - It was mighty hot, he said. Did he think 
so? Why no, she thought it was very cool, and Oh! how 
lovely that ivy in the corner was, and how delightful it 
was down here, and how she wished she was a fellow. 
Rattling on in her lively way from one subject to another. 

Happening to turn her head, she caught sight of the 
rows of admiring faces, and hastily lowered her parasol, 
while the roses in her cheeks opened wide petals and 
turned from pink to crimson. Those horrid men! she 
wouldn’t stay here and be stared at. Take her anywhere, 
as long as it was out of their sight; where was Tom's 
room? She wanted to see that most of all. 

Jack saw them coming toward the college and drew 
back quickly from the window. What if she had seen 
him gaping at her, worse still, what if Tom should bring 
her up tothe room? Horrid thought! He would have 
to talk, and he never could talk to girls. He'd hide in 
the coal closet, only there were two objections: Tom 
would be sure to open the door and discover him, or if he 
didn’t, Tom’s sister might stay all the afternoon, and an 
imprisonment for that length of time would not be pleas- 
ant under any circumstances. It was too late, however, 
for any step, and Jack sank back into his chair with a 
groan. He heard a merry laugh in the entry, a rustle of 
skirts, and in floated the terrible vision. 

“Ah, here you are, Jack. My sister Fanny, Mr. Arm- 
strong.” 

“So glad to meet you, Mr. Armstrong,” cried Fanny, 
“Tom has told me so much about you, that I hardly think 
an introduction necessary. No don’t get up! Tom says 
you have a very lame foot, and must not move about. 
How awful it must be to have to stay indoors, such a 
pleasant day !” 

The invalid grinned, then began to blush, and could 
have booted himself for so doing; what on earth should 
he say? 

““Yes—it’s very pleasant, rained very hard yesterday.” 

“Did it?” said Fanny opening her eyes, “ why it didn't 
in Brooklyn.” 
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“And it didn’t here,” said the wretch of a Tom. 
“You're thinking of last week, Jack.” 

“Was it last week?” answered Jack, hypocritically. 
Oh dear, why didn’t she go? What an awful pause it 
was, why didn’t Tom say something? He seized the 
poker despairingly and made a vigorous attack upon the 
stove. 

“Look out!” Tom exclaimed, “ don’t put the fire out.” 
Jack dropped the poker asif it had burned him, and began 
twisting his fingers out of joint. This pause was worse 
than the other; why didn’t somebody say something! 

“ How pokey he is!” thought Fanny. “I'll ask him 
about his foot, perhaps that will make him talk.” So 
having arranged her flounces and herself in the corner of 
the sofa, she gave Jack a look which entirely discomposed 
him, and began :— 

“You hurt yourself playing ball, didn’t you, Mr. Arm- 
strong? Do tell me all about it, I used to watch them 
play in Chicago.” 

To mention the name of his birth-place was to rouse 
Jack to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. A more bigoted 
Chicagoan I never knew. He discoursed upon that im- 
perial city continually, both when awake and asleep, 
and Fanny, therefore, unintentionally put him in imme- 
diate possession of his faculties. 

“Have you been in Chicago? It’s a splendid place, isn’t 
it?” 

“Qh yes, a number of times” said Fanny, indifferently, 
“it’s a real jolly place. How long ago did you hurt your 
foot, Mr. Armstrong?” 

Hang it! What did she want to talk about his foot for, 
he had much rather discuss Chicago. Well, there was no 
backing out, and so all the details of the accident were 
given. Miss Fanny who, bless her little heart, didn’t 
know a thing about base ball, pretended to be intensely 
interested. 

“But you'll be well before the race comes off, won’t 
you ?” said Fanny, with a sigh of relief. 

“T hope so. Are you going up to Worcester ?” 
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“Qh yes, Tom says he’ll take me, if I’ll promise not to 
get excited, he hates scenes, you know. I never sawa 
boat race in my life. And which will beat, Mr. Arm- 
strong ?” 

“ What a question, Fanny !” growled Tom, 

Jack roared. “Ibeg your pardon, Miss Lane, of course 
we think Yale will.” 

“Oh I hope so, of course you'll win. I shall order a 
blue bonnet for the occasion, Mr. Armstrong.” 

“1 wont take you” said Tom, “if you’re going to make 
yourself conspicuous.” 

“Tom,” said his sister, decidedly, “if you intend sport- 
ing that outrageous tie, you may go alone. I shall not 
make myself conspicuous, and besides, I want to show 
my colors.” 

Jack thought a moment, and then said, hesitatingly, 
“Don’t you want my badge? It’s in the top drawer, 
Tom.” 

Fanny was in ecstasies. “May I have it? Oh thank 
you. Now I must see if it is becoming,” and she jumped 
up and ran to the bureau. 

“ There,” said she, making it into a pretty little knot at 
her throat, “ does that look nicely ?” 

“No” said Tom, “ If you wear it so, no one will know 
what it is.” 

“Tom, you're real cross, | didn’t ask you. Does that 
look nicely, Mr. Armstrong ?” 

Jack, unused to flatter, thought his best plan was to 
repeat her words. 

“ Yes, that looks nicely.” 

Then she pinned it in her hat. “ Does that look better, 
Mr. Armstrong?” 

“Yes, that looks better.”’ 

He admired, out of the corner of his eye, all her grace- 
ful motions and gestures, much to Tom’s amusement, 
who couldn’t conceive what had caused this remarkable 
change in hischum. Here he was, looking at Fanny with 
as much interest as he would at a favorite meerschaum. 
The idea of Jack getting sentimental ! 
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Suddenly Fanny turned again, and with a very peniten- 
tial air, said— 

“I’m afraid you think I am very vain, Mr. Armstrong.” 
Jack fairly squirmed with delight. 

“] don’t wonder—I mean—Oh no, I don’t think you 
are at all!” 

“Yes lam. I’ve been three whole minutes before this 
glass, and now I’m going to atone for my folly by going 
as far away from it asI can.” And back she tripped to 
her seat at the window. 

“ How beautiful the Art Building is!” she added. 

Capital chance to introduce Chicago! Jack seized it 
with avidity. 

“Yes, but it doesn’t begin to compare with some of 
our” 

“Sorry to interrupt” said Tom, “but you haven’t any 
time to spare, Fan. The Hartford train starts in about 
fifteen minutes, you'll have to walk fast.” 

“Must we go? Good afternoon, Mr. Armstrong, I shall 
look for you at Worcester.” 

“Good afternoon.” 

The closing door seemed to shut all the sunlight from 
the room, and Jack stood staring at it as though he 
expected the bright vision to re-appear. And before the 
lovely Fanny had reached the foot of the stairs, Jack 
hobbled to the book case to get—Tom’s album! 


Among the crowd at Worcester that year, there was 
not a prettier girl than Fanny Lane. There were plenty 
of showy, dashing beauties around her, but not one of 
them felt that enthusiasm which lighted up her expressive 
face, and caused many an admiring bystander to forget 
the contest he had come to witness. She wore the blue 
bonnet, and Jack’s badge on her dashing little jacket. 
But I don’t think he noticed these trifles, he simply saw 
that she was present, and that satisfied him. 

The strong backs bent to the oars, the boats sped for- 
ward, and from the crowded banks rose murmurs of 
applause. Jack never did do so well, and if the others 
had gone to work with such a vim the race would have 
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been ours. But it was because Jack knew that Fanny 
Lane’s bright eyes were following him. 

You all know how the race ended, and there is no need 
of entering into particulars. If there was one man on 
that crew who felt disgraced for life, it was Jack Arm- 
strong. He didn’t wait for reproaches and questions, but 
put for the cars, anxious to leave the place as quickly as 
possible. In the throng at the depot he met the Lanes. 

“ Well, Tom ?” (sheepishly.) 

“ Well, Jack,” (patronizingly,) “ you haven’t disgraced 
yourselves anyway, and you did bully, lots of fellows said 
so.” 

“Oh, Mr. Armstrong, I’m so sorry!” added the irre- 
pressible sister, “ But you don’t £now how finely you did, 
and (drawing herself up proudly) I’m going to wear my 
badge into Boston. Isn’t that brave?” 

Jack gazed down at her with a look of undisguised 
admiration. 

“T’m glad you are not ashamed of it.” 

“ Ashamed of it? No indeed, I am not; and where are 
you going now, back to New Haven?” 

“ As fast as 1 can, and from there to Chicago. And you?” 

“ Hasn’t Tom told you? Weare going to Conway for 
a month. Were you ever there?” 

“ Never.” 

“Why can’t you run up for a week?” said Tom, “I'll 
engage you aroom; come along, there’s splendid fishing.” 

“Do come”; said Fanny, eagerly, “there’s a capital 
croquet ground, they say, and I’ll introduce you to some 
lovely girls, and there’s no end to the good times you can 
have.” 

“Well, perhaps I will,” said Jack, quite delighted at 
the idea, “I haven’t had any good trout fishing for two 
years or more. At all events I’ll write you beforehand.” 

“ All right then; and now we must say good-by, or 
we'll lose our seats. Hurry up, Fan.” 

“Good-bye, old fellow.” 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Armstrong,” said Fanny, “ we shall 
look for you early next week, good-bye.” And the badge 
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and the smiles and the bright eyes vanished, and left him 
standing on the platform very much in love. 


What a summer that was in the White Mountains! A 
brighter, more sunshiny month of August there surely 
never was, and a jollier party of young people never 
scoured the woods and hillsides of Conway. Wherever 
there was fun going on, a pic-nic, or a rowing party ora 
dance after supper, Fanny Lane was in the midst. There 
was not an accessible mountain, but she had climbed it and 
carved her name at its top, or a brook along whose banks 
the prints of her little boots were not to be found and by 
her side the faithful Jack was always to be seen. 

A week or two after they left, some one found a very 
pretty monogram consisting of the letters F and J cut in 
the bark of an apple tree in the orchard. It was well 
known that Mr. Armstrong used to smoke his after dinner 
cigar there daily, and consequently there was fresh material 
for gossip among the Conway boarding houses. “They 
must have been engaged all the time they were here.” 
No, good people, you were sadly mistaken. 

It was while they were on their way to New York that 
the important event transpired. Tom, by some good 
fortune, had gone out on the car platform to smoke. As 
they drew near the city, Jack noticed that Fanny grew 
less lively, and by and by, when she stopped talking alto- 
gether and looked abstractedly out of the window, he 
began to wonder why it was. She would leave him soon, 
he couldn’t bear to think of it. Perhaps she was sorry 
that he was going to leave her. Pshaw! of course she 
didn’t care that much for him, and then there came another 
thought which fairly frightened him. Who did she care 
for? He bitterly hated the man, whoever he was. He 
would try and ascertain, at any rate, before they separated. 
Chancing to glance at her hands, which were then un- 
gloved, he noticed that she wore only a seal ring, and 
that was a beacon light to this castaway on the sea of 
love. 
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“A penny for your thoughts, Miss Fanny.” She allowed 
him that privilege, you see. 

Fanny started, and looked as guilty as if he had read 
them. 

“My thoughts? Oh they were not worth telling.” 

“ Will you tell me if I guess right ?” 

“No—Yes.” Of course he couldn’t guess. 

“ You were thinking about a boat, weren’t you?” 

“Why, how cou/d you tell?” (Coloring deeply.) 

“Because you haven’t spoken since we left Harlem 
river.” 

“Haven't I really? You must excuse me, I assure you 
I didn’t intend to be so rude.” 

“ And then, don’t you remember, you pointed out a row 
boat ?” 

“Qh, but I was not thinking about ¢ha¢ boat,” cried Fan, 
quite forgetting herself. There! She had betrayed her 
secret, of course he could guess now, and with flushed 
cheeks she began to fumble in her traveling bag in search 
of an imaginary handkerchief, turning her head away, 
that he shouldn’t see. 

Jack was extremely delighted ; “‘ You mean the boat we 
had on the pond last Saturday ?” 

“Yes,” said Fanny, carelessly, “1 was thinking how 
tired I got!” This was a fib, as Jack well knew. 

“Tired! I thought you said the row wasn’t half long 
enough ?” 

“How inquisitive you are!” said Fanny, pouting, “| 
changed my mind afterwards.” 

“Then it must have been after I left you!” and Jack 
gave her a look which expressed far more than his words. 

There was no answer to this. The traveling bag was 
opened again and explorations vigorously renewed. 
“Dear me!” said Fanny to herself, “1 really believe he’d 
propose if we were alone,” and the idea was so agreeable 
that she shut the bag, and went off into another reverie, 
and left Jack to listen to the beatings of his own heart, 
which was terribly excited at that moment. 

Thunder! he wished the car were empty and there was 
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no chance of Tom’s returning. He looked around. Tom 
had lighted a fresh cigar, but every seat in the car was 
full. What couldhe do? He wanted to tell her that he 
loved her, on the spot, for he couldn’t wait a minute. If 
he did wait, he would lose her, for they were well into 
the city by this time. 

Gradually darkness closed around them, they were 
entering the tunnel. Now’s my time, said Jack, if I could 
only think what to say. How do people propose, I won- 
der? Well, I’ve got to say something, here goes! and, 
passing his arm along the back of the seat, he leaned 
forward. 

It was an ill-timed moment, for just as his mouth opened 
to utter the fatal words, a sudden light streamed into the 
car from an opening above. 

Jack drew his arm back in hot haste and straightened 
himself in his seat, but it was too late, the passengers had 
all noticed the action, and were enjoying the joke im- 
mensely. 

Darkness again—deeper than before, The arm crept 
along the seat once more, and Jack bending down, whis- 
pered— 

“Fanny, if we were in that boat now, and I should ask 
you if you were tired, what would you say ?” Fan edged 
away from the window. 

“ Not while you are rowing, Jack !” 

Do you know what followed? 

Tom came stumbling through the gloom and reached 
his seat as the car emerged into daylight. He looked at 
his companions in astonishment. Fan’s hair was sadly 
disarranged, and Jack’s new beaver was knocked over one 
eye, while on their faces beamed the sweetest of smiles. 

“ What the deuce—I beg your pardon, Fan, what in the 
world’s the matter with you two?” 

“ Nothing,” said Fanny, “only Jackand I are engaged.” 
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A TRIP TO THE ADIRONDACKS. 


OUR pardon, Reader, for introducing in a place sacred 

to things new and entertaining, a subject worn so 
threadbare of late as the Adirondack Mountains; but a 
recent trip among its fastnesses proved such a rare four 
weeks of pleasure that I would fain try to leave with you 
a more .cheerful and, I believe, just impression of that 
much abused spot, which I am sure we of all persons, are 
especially adapted to visit and enjoy. 

While it must be confessed that many of the hardships 
and discomforts incident to this region have not been 
exaggerated, there is an amount of sport and enjoyment 
to be obtained there which amply compensates for every 
annoyance, and of this I would tell you; premising, 
however, that there are five indispensable conditions 
of success to a traveler there, all but one of which de- 
pend upon himself and not upon the place; namely, a 
good guide, a pretty good constitution, a taste for wild 
life, pluck, and pleasant weather. Armed with all of these 
he is sure to succeed; but any one of them being absent, 
the result will be materially altered. I shall consider 
all of them fulfilled. 

We are told, in Political Economy, that our inherent 
distaste for onerous effort constitutes the sole basis of 
value. If this be true, then in the first place, the mode 
of traveling among these mountains is valuable beyond 
comparison. For it involves no labor whatever on your 
part, except in crossing the portages, but consists simply 
in sitting at the stern of an easy going boat and being 
rowed wherever you would go, by a strong and willing 
guide. Traveling on foot, except between the lakes, is 
impossible and unnecessary, for trout are found there— 
as, with a limited knowledge of the subject, I am con- 
vinced that they are everywhere—only in the water, and 
if deer will not come to water of their own accord, they 
can be made to, while that wonderful net-work of lake 
and river which interlaces all this region, enjoys a com- 
plete monopoly of its beauty and grandeur. 
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The portages, or carrys as they are more often called, 
to which I have referred, constitute the only drawback to 
this kind of travel and, it must be confessed, a serious one 
if they are numerous and long. But this does not often, 
happen; for while some of them seem almost endless, 
they do not average more thana mile and a half in length 
and, unless you are traveling to see the mountains, are 
not unpleasantly frequent. Mr. Murray has very amus- 
ingly pictured the funny side of carrys; but they often 
have another, and, believe me, an equally sober one. The 
infrequency of their occurrence, however, atones for much 
unpleasantness, and I look back now to some of my carry- 
ing experiences as the most interesting and amusing of 
the whole trip. Whether they seemed such at the time, 
Iam not so sure. 

But after alighting from the stage at Kellog’s or Martin’s, 
a due amount of rowing and a modicum of portage brings 
you to the camping place, which you have either pre- 
viously selected yourself or do now with the help of your 
guide, and here commences the great and peculiar en- 
joyment of the place. Civilization is left behind. You 
eschew henceforth collars, wristbands, and bosomed 
shirts. Neither do you shave, nor use a door-mat. Your 
house is built of spruce bark and your bed laid with bal- 
sam boughs. Some camps are furnished in addition, with 
a dining room fitted up with table and benches; but this 
savors of effeminacy and, although very convenient, is not 
at all necessary. The afore mentioned bark becomes as 
indispensable as their bamboo to the Japanese. Not only 
your house, but the “ jack” with which you hunt at night, 
and the table cloth on which you eat the venison in the 
morning, are all made of it. I was informed that it made 
besides, a warm coverlid, and, upon an emergency, a very 
effective patch for rent unmentionables. For this, how- 
ever, | cannot vouch. Washing facilities are furnished 
by the spring or stream which supplies your camp with 
water, while the lake near by makes the grandest of 
bathing places. Looking glasses are a thing unknown, 
and, accordingly, while to wash one’s face without this 
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great ally of civilization is comparatively an easy matter, 
when you come to the hair you find yourself at once in that 
heavenly condition where parting isimpossible. But this 

«is an inconvenience to which one becomes rapidly accus- 
tomed, and, so far as I could see, suffers not at all from 
it in his social relations there. 

There is something gloriously free and enjoyable in 
camping out in these lonesome woods ; a feeling which one 
needs to experience before he can understand it. To sit 
in a circle around the camp-fire at night, after a day of 
successful sport, and catch your first three pounder and 
shoot your first buck over again, with the open heavens 
above you and the grand, old, solemn trees around, has 
an element of satisfaction in it such as is seldom experi- 
enced. Add to this an utter freedom from restraint in 
dress and manner, a most exhilarating atmosphere, im- 
parting renewed life and health with every breath, plenty 
of fish and game, a splendid appetite, and a glorious sleep 
insured at night, and your enjoyment is complete. 

I have said that some camps are furnished with a table. 
I ought to tell, I presume, what they put on these tables, 
and how it is procured. Those lily-fingered gentry who 
assayed to “do” the mountains this summer, simply be- 
cause it was “the thing, you know,” forgetting that what 
an enthusiastic sportsman could describe with unqualified 
praise might want many comforts and involve many hard- 
ships for such as they, and turned back at the very thresh- 
old to find a gloomy satisfaction in decrying the place and 
reviling Mr. Murray, grew especially eloquent over the 
scarcity of trout and venison, which they had ina few cases 
experienced, but oftener heard rumors of. Now our party 
were, all of them, but indifferent sportsmen, yet for two 
weeks, the only two which we spent exclusively in camp, 
not a day passed but that our bill of fare comprised trout 
or venison or both, in great abundance. That they were 
difficult to obtain upon the borders of the wilderness, 
where the great majority of the disaffected stopped, is 
true ; and especially so during the last exceptional season; 
but a day or two’s journey in would generally find a suf- 
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ficiency of both, and I can very well see how in ordinary 
times, a skillful hunter need be troubled only to know 
when to stop catching and shooting. Our party went 
only ten miles from the border and lived like kings. | 
will give you the bill of fare for one day :— 


Breakfast—Trout, broiled over hardwood coals, with 
pork; Bread and Butter; Slap-jacks, with maple syrup; 
Tea and Coffee, with milk and sugar. 

Dinner.—Partridges, Trout, Pancakes and Tea. 


Supper —* Choke-dogs,” Toast and Chocolate. 


This was, as you might imagine, quite endurable, and, 
with the exception of the partridges, could have been 
repeated at any time. Venison we did not have upon that 
particular day, although it came in abundance afterwards, 
for the deer which had very obligingly come to the lake 
on the evening previous expressly to supply our larder, 
was generously spared and sent on his way rejoicing by 
your humble servant, much to the disgust of his hungry 
comrades. 

The viand yclept “Slap-jacks,” and still further dis- 
guised under the toothsome name of “ Choke-dog ”’ in the 
bill of fare above, may need a word of explanation. They 
are a species of pancake, apparently, fearfully and won- 
derfully made, and baked of a size suited to north-woods 
appetites. Morning, noon and night your guide feels 
called upon to prepare them, and you will find the process 
a not uninteresting one to watch, particularly that critical 
point in it, when it comes time to turn the nondescript. 
This is accomplished, I might as well tell you, by flipping 
it up in such a way that it turns over in the air and comes 
down into the pan again with a s/ap on the uncooked side, 
whence the name. I achieved considerable celebrity 
myself in this branch of the art, but was entirely eclipsed 
by my guide who could throw one over his head and 
catch it behind him. This was too much for me, and 
although I frequently tried it, it too often ended in a cake 
for the dogs, to be at all profitable. Thus much, then, for 
what they eat there. And now wewill bea little illogical, 
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and having eaten our trout and venison will catch them 
while they are digesting. 

That three pound trout are as plentiful in the Adiron- 
dacks as one would naturally infer from Mr. Murray’s 
book, is by no means true. Still, trout of three pounds 
weight and even larger, are taken there occasionally. | 
heard of four, for instance, which were caught at one time 
by two of the guides, the largest weighing four pounds 
and six ounces, the smallest four pounds and two. There 
is glory enough, however, as any fisherman who has ever 
tried it knows, in catching a one pound fish, and this is a 
matter of every day occurrence. They fish with flies for 
the most part, and not often in running streams as we do, 
but at their mouths in the open lake, where the trout 
gather in warm weather to enjoy the cooler water from 
the mountains. Here, early in the morning, and just at 
dusk, can you see the golden beauties roll their yellow 
sides up to the light and closing their mouths upon some 
luckless insect, go down again with a swirl which makes 
the water boil about you. Then prepare your flies, and 
if you are skillful to throw and quick to strike, you will 
soon have such sport as I had one well remembered day, 
and for another half hour of which I would cheerfully go 
as far again. 

There is something simply glorious as you sit in your 
boat, .all excitement, deftly tripping the flies over the 
bubbles where some old patriarch has just gone down, to 
see the water break under your snapper, and, striking 
with all your might, to feel the little pole bend as if the 
hook had fastened to a log, while you know there is a two 
pounder out at the other end with only a single hair be- 
tween him and liberty and every chance in his favor. 
Then comes the tug of war. Round and round he goes, 
a yellow gleam as far down as you can see, but safe, you 
know, so long as he stays there and pulls steadily. Soon, 
however, he grows tired of this bootless chase and, getting 
restive, darts like lightning first to this side, then to that, 
now to the surface and now straight down again, striving 
to double back upon your line and by slacking it shake 
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himself free. Every muscle must now be tasked to steady 
the boat—which is as unstable as a wherry—to keep your 
line tight and steer the phrensied fish away from the 
stumps and lily pads, while your guide, as much inter- 
ested and excited as yourself, shouts to you to “keep 
cool” and “keep him under.” (Sound advice enough, | 
suppose, but unless you have caught more big fish than I 
have, | defy you to “keep cool” or “keep him under,” 
either.) But trout are gameist, just before they die, and 
if your nerves are reasonably steady, your tackle strong, 
and the water clear, his struggles will soon grow more 
and more feeble, until finally he comes to the surface with 
mouth wide open, and suffers the landing net to be slipped 
under him, and himself transferred to the boat without a 
struggle. 

Reader, if it has ever been your good fortune to hook 
and land a two pound fish with a twelve ounce pole and 
single hair, I dare say that you never felt better satisfied 
with yourself or prouder of any success in your life, than 
when he dropped into the net and you knew that he was 
yours. Add to this one a dozen, yes twenty, no one of 
them less than ten inches long, and you will have some 
faint conception of the sport to be had in a single day 
among the Adirondacks. 

But this is only half. At night deer come to the shore 
to feed, and floating for deer with a “jack” is even more 
exciting, if possible, than trout fishing. There is some- 
thing so solemn in the deathlike silence which broods over 
forest and lake, broken only occasionally by the falling 
trees or the mournful cry of the loon, something so weird 
and uncanny in floating along without any apparent pro- 
pelling power—for the guide who sits behind you does 
not make the slightest sound with voice or paddle—under 
the overhanging trees and through the dark pools, grating 
by invisible lily pads, that you might well be rendered 
nervous by a far less excitable occurrence than the sudden 
command to “light up,” for “there is a deer in!” And 
then, if after scratching fifty matches, as it seems to you, 
with a noise like thunder, you light the “jack ” and, turning 
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it toward the shore, discover two bright spots out before 
you in the darkness, and know that behind them is a deer, 
if, I say, you do not then and there develop such an ague 
—some call it “ fever,” I believe—that your gun, as you 
raise it to fire, points alternately to the zenith and the 
nadir, your coolness—well, I couldn’t do justice to it,.for | 
can’t comprehend it. I only knew that under these same 
circumstances, I, who am the unfortunate possessor of a 
most phlegmatic temperament and have been familiar 
with a gun ever since I could carry one, missed, one night, 
at point blank range, with fifteen buck shot in my barrel, 
a deer, turned broadside toward me and not forty feet 
distant. 

I would like to tell of running deer with hounds, while 
their thrilling cry echoes among the mountains and comes 
to you across the water where you sit, watching for the 
game to break cover; of the fun and vexations of loon 
shooting ; of pleasant evenings spent about the campfire, 
parson, citizen and student “ chawing gum,” and listening, 
while our guides told stories of bear and moose and 
painter hunts among the hills in winter; of uproarious 
uncle Ike Robinson and hospitable mother Johnson. But 
1 have already surpassed the limits of an article. Get 
Murray’s book and read it. The first part is true and the 
last interesting. And next summer, when annual has 
dragged its weary length along, and you go home worn 
out and wilted, shoulder your gun and rod and start for 
the Adirondacks, following his directions. You will find 
it the most enjoyable trip of your life; but never, under 
any circumstances, promise to write a piece for the LIT. 
about it afterwards. J. H. P. 


MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


The Month 


Of November has been, qs usual, the quietest of the term, the general 
dullness being only broken by the annual thanksgiving jubilee. The 
building operations of the college have been prosecuted steadily, though 
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not so rapidly as was to be hoped, and both the new dormitory and the 
Theological Hall have been raised nearly to the roof. The north coal- 
yard suffered slight damage from a fire in the early morning of Friday, 
the 26th ult., and more serious injury from another, just a week later. 


The results of these conflagrations have been an ‘ 


‘ assessment of special 
damages ” on the term bills, and the commencement of repairs, which 
show that the old edifice is destined for another century of service. 
Prescott has taken the negatives of almost all of the Seniors, 
and the proofs thus far have given very general satisfaction. Prof. 
Dana has taken several geological excursions with the Seniors during the 
fall, the most important of which, to Stony Point and the Thimble 
Islands on Wednesday, the 3rd ult., was participated in by more than 
half the class. Pere Hyacinthe, the ‘‘ great Carmelite Friar,” visited 
the college on the 16th ult., attending chapel, addressing the theologues, 
and sitting for his picture at Prescott’s. A representative of the Argen- 
tine Republic, in search of American teachers for the schools of that 
country, also visited us towards the close of the month and presented 
his claims to the Seniors. The country will doubtless rejoice to learn 
that the enthusiasm which the first mention of his object aroused was so 
far dampened by his representations, that there is little danger of any 
large proportion of the vast amount of talent in ’70 being withdrawn 
from the United ‘States. Foot-ball, which, since the prohibition by 
the faculty in ’57, of the annual game between the Freshmen and 
Sophomores, had quite disappeared from college, has been again intro- 
duced this fall, and several friendly encounters have taken place. Chess, 
too, which three or four years ago was a favorite amusement, but which 
had also of late almost entirely died out, has been again revived, The 
Law and Scientific schools and the classes of ’72 and ’73 have each a 
chess club, and two or three match games have been played during the 
term. Subjects for the prize compositions have been given out to the 
Sophomores, and questions for the prize debates of next term in that 
and the Senior class have been chosen. The Seniors have just finished 
reading the two compositions required of them during the term. The 
corporation of the college met on the 8th inst., their most important 
action being to raise the price of tuition after this year from $60 to $go, 
This action will, however, interest the Seniors much less than the mem- 


bers of the other classes whose names appear in the 


College Catalogue 


For 1869-70, which was issued Friday, Noy. 12th, from the press of 
Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor. The roll of ‘ fellows” of the corpora- 
tion remains the same as last year, with the exception of the eight 
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ex-officio members, alf of whom, through the fortunes of political life, 
are new men. The list of ‘Faculty and Instructors” contains 59 
names, a larger number by six than any previous catalogue. Only two 
chairs arc now vacant, that of Kent Professor of Law, long held by the 
late Judge Dutton, and that of Professor of Mining. Two professor- 
ships in the School of the Fine Arts appear for the first time in this cat- 
alogue, and three new instructors in the Law School have also been 
added, It is quite a coincidence, by the way, that the faculty should 
contain two persons bearing identically the same name, as is the case 
with the ‘ Professor of Botany,” and the ‘“‘ Professor of the History 
and Criticism of Art,” the full name of each being Daniel Cady Eaton, 
They are distinguished in the catalogue by giving the former’s 
name as Daniel C. and the latter’s as D. Cady. With the 
exception of a new ‘“‘ Assistant in Chemistry,” the other changes 
in the corps of instructors were noticed in our October number. 
The total number of students is given as 736, of whom 518 are academ- 


ical students. As officers and students 795 persons are, therefore, now 
connected with the college, a number considerably larger than in any 
previous year. The academical students are divided as follows ;— 
Seniors, 114, Juniors, 106, Sophomores, 155, Freshmen, 143; the 218 


others are thus distributed ;—Theological, 35, Law, 18, Medical, 28, 
Scientific, 141. The sum of these last four numbers, it will be noticed, 
amounts to 222, which arises from the fact that four persons are enrolled 
at the same time as students in two departments. In the matter of 
residences, 26 states and 7 “other places” have representatives. 
Connecticut, of course, heads the list with 269, followed by New 
York with 157. Pennsylvania stands third with 54, closely pressed 
by Massachusetts with 53. Ohio has 45, Illinois 30, New Jer- 
sey 22, Kentucky 19, Maine 11, Missouri 10, Calfornia and 
Tennessee 7, New Hampshire, Delaware and Vermont 5, Canada 
and Maryland 4, Rhode Island 3, District of Columbia, Louis- 
iana, Minnesota and Wisconsin z, while the following eight localities 
have each a single representative ;—Arkansas, China, England, Georgia, 
South Africa, South India, South Carolina and Wales. Of the 518 
undergiaduates, 248 occupy rooms in the college buildings, and 270 in 
the town outside, according to the following summary, the “‘ ins ” being 
first mentioned ;—Seniors 99, 15; Juniors 86, 20; Sophomores 52, 
103; Freshmen 11, 132. Inthe ‘‘ terms of admission” it is for the 
first time announced this year, that Davies’s Legendre may be offered 
as a substitute for Euclid. To the requirement of English Grammar 
and Geography is also appended the remark, “‘a thorough knowledge of 
which will be required.” To the truthfulness of this statement a num- 
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ber of Freshmen will readily bear witness, several having been condi- 
tioned in these branches last July. To the list of lectures in the 
“Course of Instruction,”’ Prof. Packard’s sixteen lectures to the Juniors 
on Greek history in the third term, are added this year, and the list of 
scholarships is increased by the modern languages scholarship lately 
established by W. W. DeForest, of New York City. We rejoice that 
the catalogue this year is not obliged to repeat the statement heretofore 
annually made, that, owing to lack of funds, no instruction could be 
given in the School of the Fine Arts. Two professors for this school 
were chosen last summer, and it is now in readiness for students. The 
catalogue, this year, contains more than the usual number of inaccura- 
cies, while the Pot Pourri was much more free from blunders than 
most previous issues. That any reference to 


Boating 


Should occur in the catalogue will, probably, surprise most of our 
readers ; a careful perusal, however, will discover this statement in the 
portion relating to the theological department :—“ The harbor of New 
Haven affords excellent facilities for boating, to those who are inclined 
to this mode of exercise.” With this encouragement from the author- 
ities we trust the theologues will soon be found contestants in the college 


races. The success of the fall races on Saltonstall was mentioned in our 
last number ; we are glad to iearn that the patronage was so generous as 
to quite off-set the very large expenses which they incurred, The first 
fruits of these races, in a pecuniary point of view, appeared in a letter, 
dated Nov. 6th, from W. W. Phelps of ’60 to C. H. Owen, of the 
same class, placing at the disposal of Mr. Owen and Mr. Chatfield, of 
the Courant, $1250 in five annual installments of $250 each, to be 
used, in their discretion, ‘‘ to advance the interest of the Yale Navy.” 
Mr. Owen, through whose in uence we understand the gift was 
secured, was Lit. editor of ’60, a prominent boating man, and bow oar 
of the first crew that ever won a victory over Harvard. At a meeting 
of the navy, held immediately upon the receipt of this encouraging intelli- 
gence, a hearty vote of than's to Mr. Phelps was passed, and ordered 
to be transmitted to him by Edward P. Clark, who was elected at the 
same meeting to fill the office of Secretary. For some time after the 
races, as the weather permitted, the commodore tried various men in 
the harbor with a view to the next university, and not far from a dozen 
men are at present working in the gymnasium to prepare themselves for 
places on the crew. Altogether, the fall term this year, has been more 
encouraging to the cause of boating than any previous one since ’70 has 
been in college. The Scientific shell, which was prevented from com- 
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peting in the Saltonstall races on account of the breaking of an oar soon 
after starting, challenged the winning ’70 crew shortly afterwards to 
row another race. The latter declining, the champion flag for shells 
was delivered up to the Scientifics at the end of four weeks, according 
to the requirements of the constitution. The Scientific crew, by the 
way, rowed regularly for three or four weeks after the regatta, and in- 
tends to challenge the Harvard Scientifics to row a race at Worcester 
next summer. During the coming vacation a strong effort is to be made 
to raise money enough among graduates to pay off the long standing 
debt on the boat house, which at present amounts to about $1500. It 
is hoped that the alumni will be no less slow to contribute to the aid of 
the navy than some of them have been to assist their 


Societies 


In the raising of money for building purposes. The new hall of Psi 
Upsilon, on High street, has been going up very rapidly during the last 
month, and is now so far progressed that outsiders are denied admission, 
Scroll and Key has also recently broken ground for its long talked of new 
hall. The building is to be situated on the north-west corner of Col- 
lege and Wall streets, and the ceremony of breaking ground for the 
edifice took place at midnight of Thursday, the 18th ult. According 
to an account in the Courant, of the 27th ult., which is understood to 
have been communicated by a graduate member of the society, the cost 
of the new structure, in the opinion of the writer, “‘ cannot be less than 
$75,000.” We think, however, that this will be considered, among 
the uninitiated at least, a very liberal estimate, although we see no 
reason to doubt that the hall will far surpass any other society building 
in college. The class of ’71 has been for the last few weeks fully 
occupied with “‘ Junior politics,” and the endis not yet. The coalition 
originally adopted some six weeks ago, gave Psi U. two Editors and four 
Cochs, with the spoon-man, D. K. E. four Cochs and three Editors, with 
the chairman, and the neutrals one Coch. So much difficulty, however, 
has been experienced with regard to the nominations that there appears 
at present some slight prospect that the coalition will be given up, and 
the elections really made by the class next January. The supper which 
has been heretofore usually given about the middle of the fall term by 
the initiation committees of Delta Kappa and Sigma Epsilon to their 
predecessors in office, was not forthcoming this year, and this custom is 
now probably dead. The rage for committee dinners, which has been 
of late years quite violent, appears to be on the decline, and all parties 
will probably be well satisfied to give up the practice. But, to avoid 
moralizing, we will hasten on to give some account of the 
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Which came off on the evening of Tuesday, Nov. 16, in Alumni Hall. 
The committee in charge of the entertainment consisted of R. W. De- 
Forest and G, D. Miller, of ’70, P. C. Smith and L. Starling, of ’71, 
H. W. B. Howard and J. B. Smith, of ’72, W. D. Crocker and F, S. 
Wicks of ’73, from Brothers; and J..B. Camp and H. A. Cleveland, of 
‘70, C. E. Beebe and J. Fewsmith, of ’71, F. H. Baldwin and J. F. 
Bloomer, of ’72, and W. W. Beebe and C. W. Bowen, of ’73, from 
Linonia, Several important changes in the character of the Jubilee 
were made this year, the most important being the transference of the 
show from one of the society halls to Alumni Hall, and the admission 
of ladies. To suit these changes a large stage was raised at the south 
end of the room and well furnished with some of the old Music Hall 
scenery. In front of the stage were placed benches for the students, 
who were arranged according to classes, the Seniors in front and the 
Freshmen in the rear. In the north end of the room were placed the 
raised seats used on class day, which were reserved for ladies. The 
room was decorated with the national colors and college flags, and quite 
filled by an audience of about 1000. Precisely at half past seven, the 
appointed hour, the overture was given by the orchestra, followed by 
the traditional election of officers. The customary announcement having 
been made by a member of the committee that the shortest Freshman 
would be declared President, and the longest Secretary, three or four 
individuals were passed to the stage over the heads of the upper classes, 
Having been extended upon the floor and subjected to the usual rule, 
the tallest was declared to measure 560° F., and the shortest three bar- 
ley-corns, The names of the fortunate President and Secretary were 
given to the audience as Jacob Smith and Jedediah Plutarch, and under 
these pseudonyms alone can we hand them down to posterity. The 
opening load, which was suggested by the last Spoon Exhibition, was 
announced as ** The Perfect Stick,” and consisted of a huge glue-pot with 
the label, ‘‘ Spaulding’s Glue.” Then followed a poem by Walter R. 
Beach, of ’70, with the alliterative title which we reprint from the pro- 
gramme,—‘‘ A Jocular, Jingling Jumble, Joining Jovial Jests in Juxtap- 
osition with Jubilant Jokes.” The poem was a happily written pro- 
duction, reciting in pleasing rhyme the origin of the college laws and 
the zeal with which the venerable enactments are now-a-days observed, 
closing with a graceful address to each of the classes. The next event 
of the evening was “‘ the savory side-splitting farce,” entitled “‘ A Race 
for Dinner.” J. B. Camp excellently sustained the leading part of 
“Sponge, a hungry peripatetic,” and J. E. Curran looked and played 
well the part of ‘* Robert Fedwell, a corpulent innkeeper.’’ The other 
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actors were H. W. B. Howard, R. Johnston, F. Mead, L. Starling, J. 
M. Russell and G. P. Wilshire, all of whom sustained their characters 
creditably. The ‘‘ Thanksgiving Sermon,” by W. R. Sperry of ’71, 
was an excellent performance, abounding in witty hits and interspersed 
with some very practical and common sense remarks on the ministrations 
in the chapel. ‘‘ Morton’s petite comedy,” entitled ‘A Pretty Piece 
of Business,” was next presented, the dramatis personz being G, L, 
Huntress, H. J. Faulkner, F, H. Hoadley and R. Baldwin, of ’70, and 
F, Baldwin, of ’72._ We think this play may be safely styled the best 
piece of acting ever given in college. The three female characters, 
which were taken by Messrs, F. H. Hoadley, R. Baldwin and F. B, 
Baldwin, were excellently represented, the “‘make up” and acting of 
the latter gentleman being worthy of all praise. The male parts were 
excellently sustained by Messrs. Huntress and Faulkner, and the whole 
play deserves to be characterized as very far superior to the general run 
of college acting. Next came “the dulcifluously incanting nigrescent 
minstrels,” the “artists” being J. F. Bloomer, C. S. Belford, H. A, 
Cleveland, J. E. Curran, D. J. Griffith, W. C. Gulliver, G. D. Metcalf, 
C. E. Perkins, J. A. Ross and B, Silliman. This part of the show went 
off to very good satisfaction, although the lack of concord between 
singers and orchestra seriously interfered with the success of some of the 
songs. The evening’s entertainment eoncluded with “ the terrible one 
act tragedy ” of “‘ Hush! or the Grand Master of the K. G. C,” The 
most praiseworthy acting in this play was that of J. B. Camp, “‘a con- 
servative, non-committal old bachelor,” and that of H.. A. Cleveland, 
‘*an intelligent contraband.” The other characters were creditably 
filled by H. R. Elliott, H. W. B. Howard, L. W. Hicks, F. Thorne 
and R. B. Lea. Thus closed the Jubilee after a very successful three 
hours’ performance. According to the financial report of the treasurer 
of the committee, the expenses of the show were $354.61, and the 
receipts $303.05 ; leaving the committee in “‘ insolvency ” to the amount 
of $51.56. The receipts were subscriptions, chiefly from the Freshmen, 
$123.85, admission tickets, $124.50, reserved seats, $53.50, and sale of 
invitations, $1.20. Admission tickets were sold at 25 cents each and 
reserved seats at 50 cents each. Public opinion in college is divided as 
to the wisdom of the changes which we have chronicled. That the 
institution must be shorn of the improprieties which have heretofore dis- 
figured it, all must admit ; but there are not a few who believe that this 
can be done without the admission of ladies. The great charm of the 
thing has always been its impromptu, off-hand aspect; but this charac- 
ter it can hardly retain under the new system. In short, we fear the 
tendency of the new move is to destroy the old-fashioned, impromptu 
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jubilee, and give us in its place a labored and expensive exhibition. 
However, we will stop croaking to say a few words of the 


Concerts 


Which have been given during the term. After much faithful practice 
under Prof. Wheeler, Beethoven, seventy-three strong, went to Brook- 
lyn on Saturday, the zoth ult., and gave a concert in the Academy of 
Music in that city. ‘The concert was very successful in an artistic point 
of view, and moderately so in a pecuniary. A glee club has also been 
organized in college during the term, consisting of Griffith, Gulliver, 
Perkins, Reeve, Ross, Scaife and Silliman, of ’70, Smith, of ’71, and 
Bradley, of *72, with Elliott, of ’67, as pianist. Its first venture was 
made at Hartford, on the evening of Wednesday, the 24th ult., but, 
owing to insufficient advertising and other causes, only a small audience 
was present and the concert was postponed. Better success attended 
their performance at Springfield, Mass., on the 8th inst. and still better 
their concert at Birmingham, on the 11th inst. On the last Mon- 
day evening of the term the club will make another trial at Hartford. 
Beethoven will give a concert at Boston next term, and possibly in 
other places. Its condition at present is much better than at any pre- 
vious time for years. We must leave to some abler mind to explain the 
“law of association” by which we make 


Velocipedes 


The next topic of our record. Although dismissed with a touching 
obituary in the May number, the “‘fiery, untamed steed” refuses to 
stay buried, and has of late again stalked forth. Hoadley re-opened his 
rink in the basement of Music Hall on Wednesday evening, the 3d ult., 
and does a fair business during the afternoon and evening. His is, how- 
ever, the only place now open in the city. His rates are fifty cents an 
hour, although five half hour tickets are sold for a dollar; and his stock 
of machines comprises twelve. Before the advent of the snow he kept 
his machines at his store during the day, and considerable riding was 
done on the new Nicholson pavement on Chapel street, which affords a 
very fine floor. During the winter, the probability is that Hoad will 
do a good business in this line, although there will be, of course, no such 
excitement as a year ago. From velocipedes, as everybody knows, the 
transition is very natural and easy to 


Personal Items, 


Under which head some facts are to be recorded which have collected 
12 
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during the last few weeks. Prof. H. N. Day has lately increased his 
list of text books by the publication of an ‘‘ American Speller.” ‘ Prof” 
F. G. Welch has also put forth a book with the high-sounding title, 
** Moral, Intellectual and Physical Culture: or the Philosophy of True 
Living.” Prof. Whitney has refused a flattering offer from Harvard, and 
an effort is making to increase the funds of the Scientific School to such 
proportions as will remove the danger of losing our professors through 
the inadequacy of their salaries. Prof. Barker has delivered two or three 
lectures recently, in Brooklyn, on subjects connected with Chemistry, 
Prof. Bacon, of the Medical School, read a paper on “‘ Vaccination” at 
the meeting of the ‘‘ Social Science Association ” in New York, the last of 
October. Wyllys Warner, for thirty years connected with the college 
as tutor, secretary and treasurer, died in Chicago, Thursday, the 11th 
ult. Death has also been busy within college during the term. Typhoid 
fever carried off George Herbert Bascom, of the Senior class, on Sun- 
day, Oct. 24th, and the same disease was fatal to Alsop Lockwood Betts, 
of the Sophomore class, on Friday, the 10th inst. A committee of the 
class attended the remains of the former to his home in Whitehall, N. 
Y., while a large delegation of his classmates attended the funeral of the 
latter at Stamford, Conn. G. S. Merriam, tutor here from ’66 to ’68, 
has been elected Professor of New Testament Biblical Criticism in Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. John E. Todd, recently settled.as pastor 
of the Chapel street Congregational church, was valedictorian of the 
class of 55. Besides Mr. Todd, six other valedictorians are now resid- 
ing in this city, viz ;—President Woolsey, of ’20, Gen. Russell, of ’33, 
Henry B. Harrison, Lrr, Editor of ’46, Librarian Van Name, of ’s8, 
Tutor Peck, of ’61 and Arthur Shirley, of ’69, now in the Theological 
school. A few words remain to be said of the 


Town Shows, 


Which have been of all qualities during the last month. The best, of 
course, were Edwin Booth’s “‘ Hamlet” and “ Richelieu” on the isth 
and 16th ults., though his support was not what he deserved in either 
play. Mrs. G. C. Howard delighted the many admirers of her 
** Topsey ” on the 11th ult., but gave less satisfaction as “ Jessie Brown” 
on the 4th inst. Lingard gave another of his pleasant entertainments 
on the 3dinst., and, as manager, brought Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul on 
the 11th and 13th. Humpty Dumpty helped make the unfortunates 
who spent Thanksgiving in New Haven resigned to their fate. During 
the month we have had several minstrel troupes, the best being Buckley’s 
Serenaders and Kelly and Leon’s. For the rest we have had gift en- 


‘tertainments and second-hand shows which do not demand special 
mention, 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


More than a month has passed, kind reader, since our face has been seen 
among you. Our visit has been delayed a little, from moving back into our 
old printing quarters, but we hope it is none the less acceptable on that 
account. At any rate, the delay has given us a larger 


List of Exchanges 


Than usual, and these we now propose to catalogue.— 

CoLLEGE MaGAzINEs.—Beloit College Monthly, Chicago Jndex Universjlati, 
Christian Union Literary Magazine, Dartmouth, Denison Collegian, Griswold 
Collegian, Hamilton Literary Monthly, Nassau Lit., Union College Magazine, 
Virginia University Magazine. 

CoLLEGE Parers.—Amherst Student, Antiochan, Bethany College Guardian, 
Brown Yang Lang, Columbia Cap and Gown, College Argus, College Courier, 
College Item, College Mercury, College Standard, Cornell Era, Delaware Western 
Collegian, Eureka College Vidette, Hamilton Campus, Harvard Advocate, 
Indiana Student, Irving Union, lowa University Reporter, Lawrence Collegian, 
Madisonensis, McKendree Repository, Miami Student, Michigan University 
Chronicle, Notre Dame Scholastic Year, Pardee Literary Messenger, Pittsburg 
College Fournal, Polytechnic, Rutgers Targum, Shurtleff Qui Vive, Trinity Zad- 
let, Williams Vidette, Washington Collegian. 

OuTsIDE MAGazines.—Arthur’s Home Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, Christian 
World, Cincinnati Medical Repertory, Hitchcock's Monthly Magazine, Hood's 
Household Magazine, Littell's Living Age, Michigan Teacher, New Englander, 
Overland Monthly, Once a Month. 

OuTsIDE Papers.—Advertiser’s Gazette, American Literary Gazette, American 
Presbyterian, Appletons’ Fournal, Baltimore Statesman, Baltimore Southern 
Metropolis, Boston Standard Bearer, Boston Christian Banner, Citizen and 
Round Table, College Courant, Hearth and Home, Loomis’s Musical Fournal, 
Nation, New York Free Trader, Philadelphia Proof Sheet, Reform League, 
Seaside Oracle, St. Louis Fournal of Education, Small Fruit Recorder, Scientific 
American, Schoolmaster, Yonkers Statesman. 

Having cleared off the numerous gifts which Santa Claus has placed upon 
our table, we lean back with a sigh of relief, and yet with a smile, to think 
that soon the voices of 


Merry Christmas 


Will ring upon our ears. May it be merry for each one of you, kind readers. 
To '73 it is the first of those pleasant oases which meet them on their four 
years’ voyage. Follow the Horatian maxim,—Seize well the fleeting day, 
for such resting spots will be few enough when you stand, where we now 
linger, on the threshold. Content yourself with this. You have passed one 
term, but eleven more remain. You have borne the brunt of first term Fresh- 
men and are still alive. Around the christmas hearth, recount to loving ears 
the story of your thrilling deeds. Tell of the trophies stolen, the windows * 
smashed and the fearful horrors of your first initiation, to the little ones who 
sit upon your knee, or cling lovingly around your neck. Good luck to you 
all. We wish you well, though your advance up the college ladder but 
tells us our own time is most spent. 

All hail the gentlemanly Soph! Well have you kept your promises, and 
broken down the first barrier of rugged custom. While many have obeyed 
its imperious dictates, you alone have had the manliness to resist it. We 
thank you for the sake of those you spared. and greet you for our own. 
With other classes as gentlemanly as '72, the dead limbs from this same tree 
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of custom must be forever lopped. May the yule log on the christmas fire 
send out a warmer glow, to receive you in the circle of dear hearts which 
gather around its blaze and, in your happiness, twine intoa wreath of remem. 
brance kind thoughts for him, whose genial face you no more will see among 
you. 

We greet you next, ye wearied, heart-sore pilgrims, lost in the maze of 
Junior politics. The paths of honor are perilous and the feet of kings are 
wont to slip. But ’tis yours to let the light of justice into this same tangled 
growth of intrigue and injustice. Throw away all petty claims of men and 
societies. Open wide the portals of your honors to all classes of men. Jef 
the best man win. You have come nearer to this same step than those who 
went before you ; do not let the golden moment pass. It will save you many 
a hard feeling and give you many a kindly one, as you go round the circle 
of parting friends on Presentation day and find not one to pass over, for 
’twixt you and him will rise no remembrance of wrong committed or wrong 
received. 

Now, to our own dear classmates, we extend our inky fingers for a hearty 
christmas shake. ‘Tis the last ’70 shall ever see within the walls of her 
alma mater. The period of our early dreams, against whose coming we 
meant to do so much, has met us, and much of it has passed. Useless, now, 
are regrets for hours misspent. Before us lies the great unknown, in whose 
ways and wilds we shall be but novices. We are passing the boundary of 
life. -On one side lies youth and all its golden dreams; on the other, man- 
hood with its sombre-tinted realities. Ere another half year has rolled around 
its short-lived months, we shall have laid aside the classic robe for the éoga 
virilis of age, and under its folds new resolutions must be made and followed 
with new vigor. Energy, independence and consistency are the trio of vit- 
tues which alone will ensure success. Energy to to adopt, independence to 
follow, and consistency to continue. To this hour we have never faced the 
reality, but have floated on in scenes of the “ golden, happy, unforgot.” No 
longer can we shun it. Time and tide abide our coming no more. Let us 
clear the vessel, make ready for action and, in the coming contest, with the 
blue of old Yale at our topmasts, we shall never strike our colors, be the 
danger e’er so great or the battle e’er so dubious. 

For ourselves, we feel that our work is most over. How that work has 
been performed is not for us to say. Our task has been an arduous one, yet 
withal, not unpleasant. To it have been devoted the best of our leisure hours, 
but we do not regret their loss. We feel, that while working for others, good 
has been done ourselves. This is our reward, and the consciousness of 
this we shall carry off with us when the door of the old sanctum shall have 
closed behind us forever. 

To our successors in office we extend the weary, but welcome hand. We 
shall put up our blotter, wipe our pens, and wish them a hearty don voyage, 
when their turn shall come to man the Lit. for its XXXVIth cruise. If 
they strive, as we have done, it will suffer no loss at their hands, and increased 
years will but add to it increased vigor and success. 

But the term is gone. Merry bells of sleighs and merry voices that echo in 
unison with their cheery noise, tell us to haste away. Some are off, and we 
will linger no longer. Good-bye, once more. Merry Christmas to you all 

C. H. &, 








